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"Returning to mercurial barometers, we must now
mention some of their most^ommon defects. Of these,
that which causes the greatest trouble is the presence
of air or moisture in tW tube of the instrument. It
has already been explained that if the tube has been
properly filled, the space at the top should contain
nothing but a trace of the vapour of mercury, the ten-
sion of which, at ordinary temperatures, is so slight as
to make no appreciable difference in the height of the
column. If, however, the tube has not been perfectly
cleaned and dried, before being filled with mercury, any
moisture left in it will ascend to the top, and more-
over small quantities of air will have a tendency to
creep up between the mercury and the inner walls of
the tube. The presence of any gaseous substance in
the vacuum depresses the mercury, as its elastic force
tends to counterbalance a portion of the pressure of the
atmosphere outside. If moisture be present, besides the
effect of its vapour, it causes the mercury to adhere to the
glass, and so makes the instrument sluggish in its action.

If, therefore, a barometer reads too low, or appears
to be sluggish, or if the mercury adheres to the glass,
the presence of air or moisture may be suspected, and
the instrument should be sent to the maker to be set to
rights.

It is usual, when a tube has been filled with mer-
cury, to heat it up to the boiling-point of the metal in
order to expel the last traces of air and moisture. To
ascertain if a tube has been properly c boiled/ it is
generally sufficient to examine it carefully with a lens,
when, if no small specks or air-bubbles be detected,
it may be assumed that the boiling process has been
carried out.